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Despite  record  large  marketings,  livestock  prices  during  most  of  igtZ  were 
materially  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  they  probably  would  have  risen  to  even 
higher  levels  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  meat  price  ceilings  established  by  the  OPA 
during  the  year.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  during  1912  averaged 
about  30  percent  higher  than  in  1941.  Because  of  price  ceilings  on  meats,  livestock 
prices  probably  will  not  average  much  higher  in  1913  than  in  1912. 


INSPECTED  SLAUGHTER  OF  LIVESTOCK, 
AVERAGE  1931-40,  AND  1941-42 
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Figure  I.-  The  number  of  meat  animals  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion during  I9H2  is  expected  to  total  about  93  million  head,  much  the 
largest  number  on  record.  In  the  first  II  months  of  191^2  percentage 
increases  in  slaughter  over  a  year  earlier  were  as  follows:  sheep  and 
lambs,  17;  hogs,  16;  cattle,  14;  and  calves,  6.  With  the  exception  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  livestock  slaughter  in  l9'+3  is  expected  to  be  even 
larger  than  in  19^12. 
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T  H  2    LIVESTOCK    AND        C  0  L    S '  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  II 

Suminarj 

Total  v/artiiTie  r3qnireinent s  for  neats  have  increased  greatlv  du-ring 
the  pact  year.    Tor  this  reason,  next  yearns  goal  for  meat  production  has 
"been  increased  nearly  4  billion  poimds  over  the  estir.ated  1942  introduction 
of  21.8  'billion  pounds.    Achievement  of  the  1943  goal  will  provide  sufficient 
meat  supplies  to  fill  the  large  lend-lea-se  and  military  requirements,  "but 
supplies  remaining  for  civilians  v/ill  ho  rediiced  materially  "belovr  the  amounts 
civilians  v/ould  he  willing  to  huy  at  ceiling  prices.    The  order  of  December  17 
limiting  civilian  consummation  of  meat  restricts  sup^jlies  for  civilians  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1943  to  70  percent  of  the  beef,  veal,  and  pork  and  75  per-  ' 
cent  of  the  lamb  and  mutton  cons'ujaed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941, 

The  1943  goal  for  hog  production  calls  for  a  15  percent  increase 
over  1942  in  both  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  and  a  10  pound  increase  in  the 
average  weight  of  hogs  marketed.    With  attainm-ent  of  the  15  percent  increar-e, 
the  1943  pig  crop  v;ill  total  121 'mill ion  head,  compared  v/ith  the  estimated 
105.5  million  head  raised  in  1942.     In  order  to  assure  farriers  a  favorable 
price  for  the  ex-panded  pig  crop,  hog  prices  v.dll  be  sup-:)orted  through 
Se;^tember  1944  at  a  minimum  level  of  $13.25,  average  Chicago  basis,  for 
G-ood  and  -Choice  grade  butcher  hogs  weighing  240  to  270  pounds. 

The  1945  goal  for  cattle  and  calves  calls  for  a  total  slaughter  of 
10,9  billion  pounds,  dressed  weight,  an  increase  of  about  7  percent  over  the 
record  output  of  beef  and  veal  in  1942,    The  goal  for  beef  and  veal  pro- 
duction in  1943  will  require  slaughter  of  a  little  m.ore  than  30  million 
cattle  and  calves,  compared  with  the  estimated  1942  slaughter  of  nearly  28 
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million  head.    Next  year's  goal  for  sheep  and  laEh  slaiaghter  of  990  million 
pounds,  dressed  weight,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  estimated  19^2  slaughter. 
Sheep  numhers  at  the  "beginning  of  19^3  are  expected  to  he  2  to  3  million 
head  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Hevised  "beef  price  ceilings  at  the  slaughterer  and  v/holesaler  level 
vmre  announced  in  early  Decemher,  setting  specific  dollars  and  cents  ceilings 
"cy  grades  for  carcass  heef  and  each  of  the  primary  v/holesale  cuts.  Hogional 
differentials  hased  upon  trajisportation  costs  "between  surplus  and  deficit 
areas  also  are  provided.    The  new  ceilings  are  designed  to  reflect  market 
prices  for  live  cattle  slightly  higher  than  the  Septemher  19^2  level. 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  Novem"ber  continued 
suhstantially  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Indications  nov/  are  that  the  num"ber 
of  cattle  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt  v;ill  he  somewhat  larger  this  season  than  last, 
hut  that  cattle  feeding  operations  in  the  Western  States  will  he  reduced. 
Shipments  of  feeder  sheep  and  lamhs  into  the  Corn  Belt  in  Novemher  were 
much  the  largest  on  record  for  the  month.     Total  shipments  into  the  Corn  Belt 
for  the  period  July  through  ITovemher  v/ere  also  the  largest  on  record.  Reports 
from  the  V/estern  States  indicate  that  lamh  feeding  this  winter  will  he  reduced 
in  most  of  the  area  except  California. 

Consumption  quotas  for  wool  for  the  period  ending  July  31»  19'+3>  permit 
a  considerahle  increase  in  use  of  wool  for  civilian  worsted  fahrics.  Quotas 
for  fahrics  produced  on  the  woolen  and  carpet  systems  remain  unchanged. 
Consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  the  first  10  months  cf  19^2  totaled  SS3  million 
pounds,  compared  with  790  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.     The  Octoher  3  stocks 
of  apparel  and  carpet  wool  held  hy  dealers    and  manufacturers  amounted  to  605 
million  pounds  (greasy  shorn  and  pulled  hasis).     These  were  much  larger  than 
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in  recent  years  "but  not  unusually  large  ill  l^elation  to  the  high  rate  of  mill 
consumption.    Prices  of  domestic  wols  v/erc  mostly  unchanged  during  the  past 
'.month.    Boston  prices  of  fine  grades  are  at  or  near  ceiling  levels.  Prices 
of  medium  grades  are  only  slightly  hclovr  price  ceilings, 

—  Decemhcr  22 ,  I9U2 

EEVIEV;  01^  DE^/ELOFI'SKTS 

Hog  Prices  Strengthen  Following  Announcerrient 
of  Price  Support  Prograjg 

The  dov/nward  trend  in  hog  prices,  under  way  since  early  Octoher,  leveled 
off  in  late  Novemher,  after  the  Department  announced  its  price-support  program 
for  hogs,    i^or  the  week  ended  Decemher  12  the  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice 
2UO-27O  pound  "butcher  hogs  at  Chicago  vras  $13.60  per  hundredv/eight,  compared 
with  the  announced  support  level  of  $13.25,  and  $15.50  in  early  October .  The 
unusually  narrow  spread  "between  prices  for  "butcher  hogs  and  packing  sows 
continued  in  early  I)ecem"ber, 

Corn  prices  have  advanced  moderately  in  recent  v/eeks.     This  advance, 
coupled  v/ith  the  decline  in  hog  prices,  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  hog- 
corn  price  ratio.    The  ratio  "based  upon  the  average  prices  at  Chicago  for  the 
week  ended  Decem"ber  12  v;as  15.3*  compared  with  17*3       Novem"be.r  and  the  long- 
time average  of  11,6 

Hog  Slaughter  Increases  Sharply  in  Late 
M'ovem"ber  and  Early  Decem"bor 


Hog  marketings  picked  up;  sharply  in  late  K"ovem"ber  and  early  December 
and  are  now  running  su'bstantially  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Slaughter  at 
27  centers  for  the  vjeek  ended  Decem"ber  12  totaled  over  1,2  million  head,  one 
of  the  largest  weekly  totals  in  all  years,  ij    Slaughter  at  interior  Iowa 
and  southern  Minnesota  plants  for  the  week  v/ere  reported  the  largest  on 
record. 

■Inspected  slaughter  for  lTovcm"ber  totaled  5  million  head,  19  percent 
more  than  in  Octo"bGr  and  10  percent  more  than  in  lTovom"ber  last  year.  The 
num"ber  of  packing  plants  operating  under  Pederal  inspection  has  increased  in 
recent  weeks,  "but  this  increa.se  docs  not  affect  materially  the  comparability 
of  monthly  slaughter  figures. 

Average  weights  of  all  hogs  purchased  at  seven  important  markets 
during  November  vrere  about  10  pounds  heavier  than  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year,  v/ith  butcher  hogs  showing  an  S-pound  increase  from  last  year. 


Tj  Comparable  data  not  available  prior  to  1932, 
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Pork  and  lard  Stocks  Belov/  ITorma,-]^ ■  ■  ,  ....... 

The  in-storage  movement,  of  poirk  dwing  Novem"ber  was  substantially  'below 
normal,  totaling  only  25  million  pounds  compared  with -37  million  potmds  last 
year  and  the  5- year  (.1937-^1)  average  of  5S  million  pounds,    lard  was  still 
moving  out  of  storage  during  Hovember  as  compared  to  the  5-year  average  in- 
storage  movement  of  6  million  pounds.  ' 

Ordinarily  the  in-storage  movement  of  pork  "begins  during  November  as 
hog  slaughter  picks  up  seasonally  and  increa.se s  until  late  winter  or  early 
spring.    The  in-storage  movement  of  lard  begins  in  November  or  December  and 
reaches  a  peak  in  mid-summer.    However,  with  both  pork  and  lard  now  selling 
at  ceiling  prices,  there  is  little  incentive  for  packers  to  store  these 
products  for  later  sale.. 

December  1  stocks  of  pork  totaled  282  million  pounds,  compared  with  35^ 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  a  ^-y^ar  average  of  339  million  pounds. 
Stocks  of  lard  on  the  same  date  totaled  ^1  million  pounds,  compared  with  I7I 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  the  1937-^1  average  of  121  million  pounds. 

G-overnment  Purchase  of  Fork  and  Lard 

Increases  During  November  ' 

Government  purchases  of  pork  and  lard  have  increased  sijice  September- 
in  line  with  the  seasonal  increase  in  marketings  and  slaughter.  However, 
purchases  of  both  pork  and  lard  continue  considerably  below  the  peak  purchases 
of  last  April.    Purchases  of  pork  products  in  Novemb'er  totaled  I36  million 
pounds,  compared  with  jS  million  pounds  in  October  and  221  million  pounds 
last  April.    Lard  purchases  amounted  to  35  million  pounds,  about  3  million 
more  than  in  October  but  only  one-third  as  much  as  in  April.    Purchases  of 
pork  and  lard  are  expected  to  increase  considerably  during  the  next  few 
months.  ,      '  ' 

Cattle  Prices  Weaken  in  Late  November; 
Slaughter  Declines  Seasonally 

Prices  of  most  grades  of  cattle  weakened  in  late  November"   and  early 
December,  reflecting  anticipated  revision  of  beef  price  ceilings  and  civilian 
meat  quota  restrictions.    Prices  since  then  have  recovered  partly,  but 
Continue  below  the  high  November  level.    The  average  price  of  Good  grade 
beef  steers  at  Chicago  for  the  v;eek  ended  December  12  was  $1^.95  P^^  hundred- 
weight, compared  with  $15. UO  in  November  and  $12.^5  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  strengthened  moderately  during  Novem;ber  but 
declined  in  early  December,  responding  to  the  decline  in  fat  cattle  prices.  |;i 
The  average  price  of  feeder  cattle  at  Kansas  City  for  the  v/eek  ended  j 
December  12  was  $11.95,  compared  with  $12. 60  in  November  and  $9*95  a  year  I 
earlier.  The  feeding  margin  between  feeder  and  fed  cattle  has  been  relatively* 
favorable  for  cattle  feeders  this  fall. 
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Marketings  and  sla.ughtRr  of  cattle^  have  dpclined  seasonally  since 
October.    In  late  November,  inspected  slaughter  at  27  centers  fell  belrw  that 
of  a  year  earlier  for  the  first  time  nine?  early  September.     Inspected  cattle 
slaughter  in  ilovambor  totaled  1  million  herd,  20  percent  small<5r  than  in 
October,  but  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     Inspected  calf  sla\ighter 
•in  November  of  501,000  head  v:as  I3  percent  smaller  tjaan  in  October,  but  5 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Mejrketings  of  well-finished  slaughter 
cattle  have  been  running  since  midsimmcr,  substantially  bel-jw  a  year  earlier, 
but  this  decrease  has  been  more  than  -vffset  by  large  marketings  of  grass 
cattle,  including  a  sharply  increased  proportion  of  covrs  and  heifers. 


Beef  Price  Coilin/rs  P-eviscd  by  Office 
of  Price  Administration 

Maximum  prices  for  beef  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts  at  the  slaughterer 
and  v/holesale  level  vrere  revised  in  early  Pecember.     The  new  regulation 
(Revised  MPS  No.  I69),  issued  December  10  and  effective  December  16  (December 
10  for  sales  to  .war  procurement  .agencies ) ,   is  designed  to  elim.inate  price 
inequalities  betv;een  regions  and  sellers  which  existed  under  earlier  orders. 
The  specific  dollars  and  cents  ceilings  for  the  separate  grades  of  beef,  v;ith 
specified  regional  differentials,   should  clarify  considerably  the  price  outlook 
for  cattle  feeders. 

To  eliminate  one  of  the  difficulties  encountered  under  original 
regulations,  the  new  order  rigidly  defines  9  primary  wholesale  cuts,  and  5 
additionSol  cuts  made  by  combination  of  ';ho  primary  cuts,  v;hich  may  be  sold 
by  packers  and  wholesalers.     This  action  was  taicen  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  beef  carcass  being  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  include  substantial 
quantities  of 'the  lower  priced  cuts  along  with  those  from  the  higher  priced 
sections  of  the  animal.    Regional  differentials  in  the  price  ceilings  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  10  price  zones.     In  general,  the  zone  boundaries 
were  determined  with  reference  to  transportation  costs  between  surplus  and 
deficit  producing  regions  of  the  co-'jntry,  v/ith  Kansas  City  as  the  basing  point. 

Other  provisions  of  the  revised  regulation  require  official  grading  of 
all  carcass  beef  (with  minor  exceptions)  by  Pederal  gr-aders,  and  the  allowance 
of  higher  ceilings  for  kosher-killed  beef  to  compensate  for  the  higher  cost 
of  processing.     Calculations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ji'''.ministration  indicate 
that  the  revised  ceilings  will  reflect  prices  for  livo  animals  at  about  the 
level  that  prevailed  during  September,    As  shown  by  the  accompanying  table, 
all  these  prices  are  substantially  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  for.  the 
upper  grades  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  pe,ak  prices  of  early  November. 


•   .     Tatle  1.-  Wholesale  "beef  aiid^  Xiye.  cattle  prices- per  100- pounds  permitted  by 
•  ceilings,  with,  coiEpaxatlve  lata,  specified  grades,  Chicago 


:  O-r-de  designation   

Xtea  :      M        :    ""'"j^"  :  *.  C 

:     Cho5c8  '     Cfocd    !    Medium  :  Common 


•  •  Pallas  3    Dollci-j's     ■So  lifer  3  DAllars 

Carcass  "beef ,  price  ceiling   22.50        2l«50         19.50  '"I7.5O 

Live  steer  prices  1_/ 

Beef  ceilings  enui-ralent  2/  I5.SO   :     iK^^         12.70         10  ..SO- 

Septemcer  19^;-2  avsi-age   :      15.57        l'^-29         12„39         10. Gj- 

♦ 
* 

Average' week  ended 

;Koveir.ber  7,  19'42  :  16.9U     '  I5.50  12. gg  10.50^ 

Deceii.l:^r  1.2,  l^hZ  :  lb.30  '     l!4-,95  12.85         10. 7S' 

Decern '-er  13,  19^-1-2  :  13,52       12.58  10.95  9-12 

1/ 'Weight  lange:  Choice  and  G-ood  900-1,100  pounds;  medium  and  or.mmon  700-'l , lOd 
pounds. 

2/  High  yielding  animals  should  run  50  to  75  cents  more  per -1.00'  pfttijids. 

Shipment s  of  Feeder  Cattle  Continue  Large 

in  Ifove:a"ber       .  ■■•■•'  —     .  . 

Shipments  cf  stocker  and  feede^*  cattle  into  the  11  Corn  Belt  Statas 
in  llovemher  this  ye ai-,  inspected  at  stockyard  markets,-  vere  aD»ut  I5  percent^ 
larger  than  in  Ivovemher  last  year  and  were  the  largest  for' the  month  in  mora 
■       than  10  years.  .  For  the  period  July  through  Novemher  the  't-otal  of  shipments 

■ '  ^        was  ahout '  20  percent  ahove  19'-t-l  and  was  the  largest  for- the  period  sin-ce  192^^ 
In  the  5  months,  the  total  of  direct  shipments  into  th-e  seven  Corn  Belt -Stated 
was  somevrhat  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period. last  year,  "but  "belov  tth^ 
totals  of  19^  -nd  1939.    Total  in-shipmeuts  for  these  months  were  matertallj'" 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^1»  aud  not  .much  "below  those  for>. 

■'"      '     the  5  months  in  1939  or  19^0. 

Reports  from  the  Western  States  indicate  that  cattle  feeding  will  >e 
a  reduced  scale  in  all  Western  States  except  Calif  ornia^ .  where  some  increae-e .  ' 
is  reported,  and  Arizona,  vrhere  there  is  little  changg.    Xargest  relative 
decrsasefe  are  reported  for  Idaho,  UteJi  and  Oregon,     Some -increase  in  feeding' 
is  e>qoected  in  Texas,  where  relatively  large  num'^oers  of  ftattle  are  "being 
fattened  on  wheat  pastures.     Shipments  of  feeder  cattle- into  the  Lancaster,. 
Pa.  ,  feeding  district  this  fall  were  larger  than  a  ;,-ear  ago* 

The  movement  of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt"  curtd  into  Westeni 
feeding  areas  has  "been  later  than  usual  this  year.     The  generally  good  ran^^' 
condition  and  advancing  prices  tended  to  hold  "back  th©  movement  of  Western 
grass  cattle.    Harvesting  of  the  large  corn  crop  and  af  sugar  "beets  was 
slowed  up  "by  lahor  shortages,  and  the  confused  price,  situation  tended  to-caxxse 
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many  feeders  to  defer  purchases  of  high-priced  feeder  cattle.    But  as  fat 
cattle  prices  continued  to  advance,  feeders  apparently  "became  more  confident. 
Late  in  the  season  a  strong  demand  developed  for  cattle  to  utilize  the  large 
supplies  of  hay  and  roughage  available.    These  cattle  prohatly  will  "be  fin- 
ished out  on  grata  later. 

Lamh  and  Mutton  Ceiling  Prices  Revised 

Wholesale  ceiling  prices  for  lamb  and  mutton  were  revised  in  mid- 
December.     Ceiling  prices  for  lamb  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels  were  first 
established  on  August  10,  but  mutton  prices  were  not  brought  under  control 
until  October  5»    Maximum  prices  on  mutton  v/ere  removed  when  Temporary 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  22  expired  on  December  3»    Mutton  prices  were 
uncontrolled  from  December  3  till  December  23,  and  advanced  sharply  during 
this  period. 

The  new  regulation  (Revised  MPR  Uo.  239)  follows  the  same  general 
pattern  as  the  revised  beef  regulation.     Specific  dollars  and  cents  price 
ceilings  on  lamb  and  mutton  are  established  on  each  of  the  various  grades  of 
carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts,  with  specific  allowable  differentials  to  com- 
pensate for  varying  costs  of  processing  and  distribution.    Regional  price 
differentials,  as  in  beef,  are  based  upon  the  10  price  zones,  with  the  base 
zones  2,  3,  and  k,  located  roughly  between  the  four  far  Vesteni  States  and  the 
Mississippi  River.    Retail  price  ceilings  for  lamb  are  not  changed,  but 
retailers  of  mutton  will  be  permitted  to  add  3  cents  per  po\ind  to  their 
individual  ceilings  set  by  the  previous  regulation  (Temporary  MFR  No.  22). 
Official  grading  by  Federal  graders  is  not  required,  but  grading  by  the 
slaughterers  according  to  official  United  States  standards  is  mandatory.  The 
number  and  kind  of  wholesale  cuts  made  is  standardized,  but  no  limit  is 
placed  unon  the  number  and  kind  of  retail  cuts. 

Packer  and  wholesale  lamb  ceilings  over  most  of  the  Nation  are  slightly 
reduced  by  ti-.e  new  reg\ilation,  but  in  some  areas,  especially  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  ceilings  are  raised.    Price  differentials  between  grades  were 
determined  upon  the  basis  of  past  yjrice  relationships  as  well  as  feeding  costs. 
This  new  order  probably  will  not  affect  materially  the  general  level  of  live 
animal  prices,  but  some  readjustments  are  expected. 

Lamb  Prices  Strengthen  in  Barly  December; 
November  Slaughter  Large 

Lamb  prices  advanced  about  $l.Uo  after  early  November  and  in  mid- 
December  v/ere  near  the  peak:  prices  reached  last  summer.    Prices  of  feeder 
lambs  and  slaughter  evres  also  strengthened  somewhat  in  recent  weeks.  The 
average  price  of  G-ood  a,nd  Choice  grade  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  for  the  week 
ended  December  12  was  $15.50  per  hundredweight,  80  cents  higher  than  a  month 
earlier  and  about  $3.30  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  November  totaled  2.1  million 
head,  about  9  percent  less  than  in  October,  but  U9  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.     Of  the  approximately  700,000-head  increase  in  slaughter  over 
November  19^1,  about  7  percent  is  attributed  to  increase  in  the  mjmber  of 
plants  operating  under  Federal  inspection. 
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VoltuDe  of  La  ml)  Feedinf:  to  "be  Lsxf^e  th.i  s  's'feagon  '•  '       " "  ' 

Unusually  large  shipments  of  feedez'  lam"bs  aifd  sheep  into  the  Corn  Belt 
in  Noveiaher  changed  the  feeding  picture  somewhat  from  its  status  of  a  month 
ago.     It  now  seens  pro'cable  that  the  nuciher  of  lanihs'  fed  in" 'the  'Corn  Belt 
States  during  the  winter  feeding  season  of  19^2-^3  v/ill  he  larger  than  in  the 
19^1-^2  season,  and  that  this  increase  may  largely  offset  the  decrease  in  the 
^.'/e stern  States. 

Shipments  of  feeders  into  the  11  Corn  Belt  States  v-ere  much  the  largest 
on  record  for  the  month.     The  nuiaher  inspected  at  puhlic  stockyards  was  ahout 
50  percent  larger  tli&xi  in  Fovemoer  last  year.     For  the  peri6d  July  through 
Novemher  the  total  of  such  shipments  was  20  percent  larger  than  last  year  and 
the  largest  for  the  period  in  11  years.    Direct  in-shipments  into  seven  States 
for  V7hich  records  are  puhlished  also  ^/ere  much  larger  in  November  this  year 
than  last,.  This  .  i'^crease  hrought  the  total  of  direct  in-shipments  into  those 
States  during  July  through  Nox'emher  nearly  up  to  the  total  for  the  period 
last  year. 

The  largest  increases  indicated  ere  in  Hehraska  and  Kansas.     The  move- 
ment of  feeder  loJiros  into  Hehraska  in  Ncveaher  was  ver;^^  large,  which  "brought 
the  total  for  the  fall  months  much  ahove  any  recent  year.    Although  feeding 
for  the  State  as  a  whole  may  reach  near-record  volume  this  season,  the  num"ber 
fed  in  the  iinportant  Scottshluff  area  may  he  helow  last  year.     In  Kansas,  a 
record  num'oer  of  lamhs  are  "being  finished  on  vrheat  pastures. 

Reports  from  the  Western  States  show  tliat  lamh  feeding  v/ill  "be  reduced 
in  all  of  these  States  except  CaD.if oi-nia.    Records  of  shipments  up  to  the  end 
of  November  into  the  principal  feeding  areas  in  Colorado,  most  important  of 
all  la^nh  feeding  States,  point  to  a  red\;ction  of  around  25  percent  in  this 
season', -5  operations.    The  number  of  lambs  on  v/heat  pastures  in  the  Plains 
area  of  Te.xas  is  reported  materially  larger  than  last  year,  but  the  nijmber  in 
feed  lots  is  smaller.     Shipments  to  Oklshoma  wheat  pastures  have  been  much 
smaller  this  year  thsji  last. 

The  distribution  of  lamb  feeding  among  States  and  areas  indicates  that 
marketings  of  fed  lambs  v/ill  be  earlier  this  season  than  last,  and  that  . 
slaughter  may  be  larger  in  Janu-ary  and  February  19^3  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
smaller  in  M'^vrch  and  April  as  compared  v/ith  the  corresponding  period  of  19^2. 
Weather  conditions  to  the  end  of  November  v/ere  generally  quite,  favorable  for 
feeding.    Lasbs  in  feed  lots,  in  corn  fields  and  on  wheat  pastures  are  ' 
reported  to  have  made  good  gains. 

December  1  Oondit_i_on  of  Western  Ranges,  ii 
Cattle,  and  Sheep  -        ■      '  ■ 

Range  feed  conditions  on  December  1  were  reported  generally  good  east 
of  the  Rod^y  Mountains,  with  anple  feed  along  the  east  slope,  in  the  G-reat 
Plains,  end.  in  tho  Southv/est.    West  of  the  main  range,  late  rains  and  snow 
have  -.!.7:yrov!-^d  grazing  conditions,  but  feed  has  been  short  because  of  dry 
weather  in.  the  late  summer  and  fall.     In  the  Far  West,  range  feed  conditions 
en  Dtoioiuber  1  were  considerably  below  the  high  condition  of  a  year  ago,  but 
for  Range  States  a.s  a  group  the  December  1  condition  was  only  a  little  below 
a  year  earlier  and  well  above  average  for  that  date. 
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Cattle  and  calves  are  going  into  the  ■wititer  'season  in  gaod  condition, 
with  only  a  fev/^  tiia^;  cattle  in  local  areas*  :  Althou'^h  maricetings  have  "been 
quite  large  this  fall,  tlie  movement  has  not  reached  liquidation  proportions. 
Sheep  and  lambs  have,  continued  in  good  condition,  v/ith  ewe  "bands  in  generally 
good  flesh  to  go  d'nto  . winter.    Early  laint  crop  prospects  are  favorable  in 
California  and  Ariz6na. 

■  ■  '""     19U3  PHOUUCTION  MID  UABKmum  GOALS 

FOR  imZ  Al^IMALS  ■■  ■  ■ 


Me^.t  Requtrements  -in  I9U3  .   .  •• 

Requirements  for  meats  have  increased  greatly  in  the  past  year.  The 
average  daily  consumption  of  meats  "by  men  in  the  Army  is  about  1  pound  per 
man,  which  is  considerably  more  than  their  normal  civilian  consumption. 
Requirements  for  lend-lsaoe  also  have  increased.     In  addition  to  the  war  needs 
for  meats,  civilian  demand  in  this  country  will  be  the  greatest  on.  record.  In 
I9U3,  domestic  constuners  will  have  about  tv/ice  as  much  money  to  spend  for  foods 
as  they  did  nn  the  average  in  the  year 3.-1335-39  •  '  .■     ■  - 

For  these  reasons,  next  year ' s .goal  for -meat  production  has  been 
increased  nearly  h  billion  pounds  over  the  estimated  19^2  production  of  about 
21,8  "billion  pounds.    As  shown  oy  the  accompanying- table,  attainment  of  the 
19^3  meat  production  goal  vill  provide  sufficient  me^t  su-oplies  to  fill  the 
large  lend-lease  and  military  requirements,  but  civilian  supplies  v;ill  have 
to  be  reduced  materially  below  the  amoxints  that  civilians  would  be  willing  to 
buy  at  ceiling  prices.    To  insure  equitable  distribution  of  the  meat  supply, 
formal  rationing  of  meats  to  consujners  is  expected  sometime  eJter  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Table  2.    Production  of  meats.  United  States  total,  1931-^0  average, 

19ill-k2  and  I9U3  goal 


Item  : 

Unit  . 

1931-^0 
average 

:  19^2 

I9U3 

I9U1   :     "        •  Actual 
:              :  1/ 

Goal 

Total  United  Sta.tes 
Rroauc  0  ion 

:Billion 
:  pounds 

ti 

.     7.7          9.1          9.6  ■"  '16.0  10.9 

:      .9  •         .9           .9         1.0  1.0 

.     8.2         9.5    "  11.1        10,8  l'^,8 

Lamb  and  mutton   

1/  Preliminary. 

2  /  T  otal  of  unrounded  figures. 


121  Million  Head  Pig  Crop.  19^3  Goal  for  Hogs 


In  mid-October,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked  hog  farmers  to  plan 
for  a  10  percent  increase  in  their  19^3  spring  farrowings.    But  because  of  the 


mounting  wartime  demands  .for  pork  and  lard  and  the  certainty  that  these 
demandg  will'  contint\e  throughout  most of  next  year's  goal  for  hog  pro- 

duction was  revised  upv;&rd  in  Deceai'ber.    I'he  goal  now  calls  for  a  I5  percent 
increase  over  I9U2  in  *Doth  the  spring  and  fall,  pig  crops.    The  goal  also  asks 
for  a  lO-pound  increase  over  19U2  in  the  average  weight  of  hogs  marketed. 
Farmers  are  urged  to  spread  their  fari-owings  and  marketings  as  evenly  as 
possible  througliout  the  year.  ^ 

With  a  15  percent  increase  in  the  19^3  pig  crop  over  19'-^2,  next  year's 
spring  and  fall  crops  combined  will  total  approximately  121  million  head, 
compared  with  the  estimated  IO5.5  million  head  raised  .in  I9U2  and  the  1936-^0 
average  crop  of  73 million  head,     The  10-pound  increase  in  average  v;eights 
of  hogs  marketed  wox\ld  raisR  the  average  liveweight  of  hogs  sl9,ughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  to  about  255  pounds.    This  would  be  much  the  heaviest 
annual  average  liveweight  per  hog  on  record,  and  would  be  reflected  in  an  * 
increase  in  the  yields  of  about  J  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  per  hog. 

To  a  large  extent,  hog  slaughter  in  the  calendar  year  19^3  already 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  19^2  pig  crop,  revised  estimates  of  which  will 
be  available  on  December  23»    However,  the  market  movement  of  the  19^2  spring 
crop  was  slow  in  getting  under  way  this  fall,  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop 
on  farms  January  1  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  usual.     This,  together  with 
the  increased  number  of  pigs  to  be  marketed  next  fall  (October-December  19^3 )i 
could  result  in  a  total  hog  slaughter  during  19^3  of  approximately  100  million 
head,  roughly  20  million  more  than  the  19^2  total. 

To  assure  farmers  a  favorable  price  for  the  expanded  19^3  pig- crop, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  hog  prices  v/ill  be  supported 
through  September  19^^  at  a  minimum  level  of  $13.25,  a.verage  Chicago  basis, 
for  Good  and  Choice  grade  butcher  hogs  v/eighing  2^0  to  27O  pounds.  Although 
somewhat  lower  than  the  peak  prices  in  early  October,  this  is  the  highest 
level  hog  prices  have  reached  during  the  winter  months  (vrhen  marketings  are 
seasonally  large)  since  1919*     In  order  to  prevent  hog  prices  from  falling 
below  this  minimum  support  level,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
will  pay  ceiling  prices  for  pork  products  suitable  for  lend-lease  delivery, 
and  if  necessary  will  purchase  live  hogs  and  arrange  for  their  processing  on 
a-  custom  ba.sis.  :  ' 

19^3  G-oal  Calls  For  7  Percent  Increase 

in  Beef  and  Veal  Production  ■  • 

The  19^3  goal  for  cattle  and  calves,  as  announced  in  late  November, 
calls  for  a  total  slaughter  of  10.9  billion  pounds,'  dressed  vreight.    This  is 
an  increase  of  about  7  pe-rcent  over  the  estimated  194-2  output  of  beef  and 
veal  and  will  be  -much  the  largest  production  'cn  record. 

Attainment  of  the  goal  for  beef  and  veal  production  in  19^+3  will  require 
slaughter  of  about  20  million  cattle  and  a  little  more  than  10  million  calves, 
compared  with  the  estimated  19^2  slaughter  of  about  IS. 3  million  cattle  and 
9.5  million  calves»     The  19^2  cattle  slaughter  was  much  the  largest  on  record. 
Despite  this,  the  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  fa,rms  and  ranches  at 
the  beginning  of  19^3  is  expected  to  exceed  the  re-cord  number  at  the  first  of 
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I9U2  by' more  than  l  inillion  head.    As  sho^-m  "by  the  accompanying  tahle,  attain- 
ment of  the  I9U3  slaughter  f^oe.l  may  entail  a  slight  reduction  in  c<attle  n-um- 
hers  from  the  high  levdl  expected  to  he  reached  at  the  "beginning  of  the  year. 
Hovrever,  this  v;ill  not  jeopardize  a  continued  large  farm  production  cf  cattle. 
Because  of  t?ie  exceptionally  strong  demand  for  nests,  farmers  will  "be  ahle  to 
market  this  large  nuE"ber  of  animals  at  favorahlo  prices. 


Ta"ble  3.-  Cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  calf  crop,  slaughter  and 
total  disappearance,  193o~^lO  average,  annual  19'+l-^3 


Item  ] 

1936-UO  : 
average  : 

19^1 

:      1942  : 
: preliminary: 

19^3 
goal 

* 

• 
• 

Million 

ho  ad. 

Million 
head 

Million 

head 

Million 

head 

• 
• 

Cattle  and  calves  on  farms  Jan.  1  .: 

60. 6 

23,5 

71.^ 

31.0 

7"+.  6 

32«0 

1/  76.2 

1/  32o8 

Total  supply  including  imports; 

95.-7 

103.1 

107.2 

109.4 

• 

Slaughter  -  : 

15.1 

16.1+ 

18. 3 

9.5 

20.1 

10.3 

24.6 

23.7 

27. 8 

30,4 

3»  7  • 

■  2.8 

3.2 

3.2 

23.3 

28.5 

31.0 

33.6 

74.6 

76.2 

75.8 

!_/  Expected  total. 


Although  the  19^1-3  goals  do  not  call  for  an  increase  in  cattle  feeding, 
the  importance  of  this  piiase  of  cattle  production  is  recognized.    Not  only 
is  the  total  volume  of  "beef  production  increased  "by  feeding,  "but  the  monthly 
slaughter  of  cattle  is  more  evenly  distri"buted  throughout  the  year  than  v/ould 
"be  the  case  if  all  cattle  v;ent  directly  to  slaughter^    Recent  revisions  in 
the  beef  price  ceilings  have  helped  materially  to  clarify  the  price  outlook 
for  cattle  feeders.    Although  the  price  which  the  nev  ceilings  vrill  perriit 
for  the  different  grades  of  cattle  may  not  favor  long  feeding  to  a  high  degree 
of  finish,  conditions  should  novj  "be  favora"ble  for  the  production  of  moderately 
x-rell-f inished  grades,  which  are  the  kinds  most  needed  in  meeting  the  total 
"beef  requirements  of  19^3* 

Groal  I'or  Sheep  and  Lambs  Smaller  Than 
the  1942  Slaughter 

Kext  year's  goal  for  mutton  and  lamb  calls  for  a  total  production  of 
990  million  pounds,  dressed  weight,  the  equivalent  0  f  about  2k  million  head 
of  sheep  and  lambs.     Sheep  numbers  were  at  an  all-time  high  at  the  beginning 
of  19^2.    Exceptionally  large  marketings  of  mature  sheep  and  evre  lambs  during 
the  past  summer  and  fall  are  expected  to  result  in  a  total  slaughter  for  the 
year  of  close  to  2b  million  head  and  a  2  to  3  million  head  reduction  in  the 
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number  of  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of,  1.9^3.    Although  this 
liquidation  will  not  reduce  greatly  the  total  sheep  population  compared  with 
recent  years,   it  does  not  appear  feasilDle  to  ask  for  as  large  sheep  and  lam"b 
slaughter  in  19^3  ^-S  occurred  in  19s'?-,     Tlie  accompanying  table  shows  that, 
if  the  19^2  goal  for  sheep  and  lamb  sj.aughter  is  reached,  sheep  numbers  at  the 
beginning  of  19^^-^  probably  would  be  reduced  below  52  million  head,  a  little 
below  the  193^^0  avera^ge*.     S]_aughter  as  large  as  the  probable  19^2  total 
would  reduce  numbers  to  tne  lowest  level  since  1929. 

Table         Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  January  1,  lamb  crop,  slaughter 
and  total  disappearance,  1936-^0  averrge,  annua.1  I9UI-U3 


Item 


On  Farms  January  1  <,  

Lamb  crop  ......t,: 

Tota.l  supply  .-.a  t 


1936-^0 

P  V  G  C- 

IQ^'l 

?          1942  ! 
; preliminary; 

19^3 
goal 

Million 
head 

Million 

he  Pod 

Million 
head 

Million 

head 

51.5 

30,,  2 

3 

32.9 

56,0 

32»3 

1/  53.3 

1/  31c'2 

81 V  7 

87.? 

88.3 

21o7  • 

7.S-  ■  ■  ■ 

22, 3' 

■   ■       •      ge9  - 

26.0 

2U0I 

S.9 

25.5  ■ 

■  31.2  ■ 

■  35.0 

33^0 

52,2  ■ 

■ ■ ■      56.0  ■ 

■ •  53-3 

51.5 

Slaughter  ,  

Death  losses  <>........  r .....  0 » 

Total  disappearance  o..^: 

Number  end  of  year  : 

% 
m 

1/  Expected  total.  • 

TI-IE  WOOL  SITUATION 

Domestic  Wool  Prices  Pirm;  Mostly 
at  Ceiliiig  Le"C-.-^s 

Prices  of  domestic  shorn  wools  were  firm  during  the  last  month.  Sales 
~vere  small.    Prices  of  fine  gra„des  are  at  or  close  to  ceiling  levels  and  prices 
of  medium  grades  are  only  slightly  below  ceilings ^    Recent  G-overnm.ent  orders 
for  woolen  cloth  resulted  in  a  strong  demand  for  scoured  woolso    Prices  on 
these  wools  advanced  s].ightlyo     Quoted  prices  for  fine  staple  combing 
territory  wools  remained  unchanged  at  $loli:j-$l»20  a  pound  (scoured  basis) 
through  the  second  week  of  December,,  compa„red  v;ith  $l,l6  a  pound  in  December 
19^1,     Quoted  prices  on  3/^  blood  combing  fleece  wools  averaged  53  cents  a 
pound  (grease  basis)  in  early  December,  a  cent  a  pound  below  a  month  earlier 
but  2  cents  a  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  wool  on  November  I5  was  .39»T  jcents  a  pound,  unchanged  from 
October  15.     The  average  was  J^l  cents  a  pound  higher  than  on  November  15»  19^1» 

Demand  Ee_en  for  Australian  Wools 
at  Boston  Auction 

About  2»2  roillion  pounds  of  Australian  wools  were  sold  at  auction  in 
Boston  on  November  27  for  account  of  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  The 
wool  was  offered  for  sale  because  of  warehouse  conditions  in  New  Bedford  and 
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the  action  was  not  intended  as  a  liquidation  of  strategic  supplies. 
Competition  was  keen*    Ceiling  prices  were  obtained  ©n  all  wools  grading  60s 
or  finer,  Mt  I/2  Mood  wools  grading  5^3  were  sold  at  prices  atout  I-I/2  cents 
per  poujid  (greaee  "basis)  "below  ceili.i^s.    Topmakers,  mills  and  dealers  shared 
in  the  purchase. 

Export  Prices  tf  Australian  Vfools  Reduced 

Ceiling  prices  on  Australian  wools  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  remainder  of  the  I9U2-U3  season  will  "be  lowered  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
of  the  British  authorities  to  allov;  a  discount  of  6-I/2  percent  on  present 
f  .0.1).  export  prices  of  Empire  wools  effective  December  3»    No  further 
alteration  in  prices  v;ill  he  made  "before  June  30,  19^3 »  "the  end  of  the  current 
export  season.    The  discount  will  apply  also  to  South  African  and  New  Zealand 
wools.    Export  prices  for  these  wools  were  increased  a'bout  12  percent  at  the 
"beginning  of  the  present  season  (July  l).    As  maximum  selling  prices  for 
British  control  wools  in  the  United  States  are  determined  "by  the  export  issue 
price  plus  actual  costs  of  importation  and  a  limited  profit,  the  change  in 
issue  prices  will  be  reflected  in  dealers'  ceilings.    The  quantity  of  wool 
purchased  at  the  higher  l^kZ-kj,  prices  was  small. 

The  reduction  of  6-I/2  percent  in  export  prices,  together  with  the 
recent  reduction  in  war  risk  insurance  rates,  is  likely  to  bring  prices  of 
foreign  fine  wools  somewhat  below  ceiling  prices  for  comparable  domestic  wools. 

Mill  Consumption  Close  to  Hocord 
B.at&  in  October 

After  a  temporary  decline  in  September,  mill  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  rose  to  an  average  of  11,3  million  pounds  a  week  (scoured  basis)  in 
October,  only  slightly  belov/  the  record  July  average  of  11.5  million  pounds. 
The  October  rate  of  consumption  was  8  percent  higher  than  that  of  September 
and  also  was  8  percent  higher  than  in  October  I9U1.    About  half  of  the  wool 
consumed  in  October  was  domestic  wool,  the  highest  proportion  since  December 
igUl.     The  requirement  that  Army  orders  placed  in  September  be  filled  with 
domestic  v/ools  probably  accounts  for  the  increased  use  of  such  wools. 

Consumption  of  apparel  wool  on  a  greasy  shorn  and  pulled  basis  totaled 
283  million  pounds  in  the  first  10  months  of  I9U2,  compared  with  about  79O 
million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    About  U26  million 
pounds  of  domestic  wool  were  used.     It  appears  that  consumption  for  19^2  will 
be  v;ell  over  a  billion  pounds,  a  new  record.     Consumption  of  carpet  wool  in 
the  first  10  months  of  I9U2  totaled  5I  million  povmds  (grease  basis),  about 
-one- third  as  large  as  in  the  same  months  last  year.     Carpet  wool  is  not  used 
extensively  for  military  purposes. 

Unfilled  Orde£s  for  Wool  .gloth  Reduced 
During  Third  Quarter 

Mill  sales  of  wool  fabrics,  chiefly  for  military  use,  continued  reL-  - 
atively  large  in  the  third  quarter  of  I9U2,     The  quantity  sold,  however,  was 
cona-i  derably  smaller  than  the  amount  produced,  and  unfilled  orders  were  ^reat- 
reduced.    Unfilled  orders  for  wool  cloth  reported  on  October  3  by  119  mills 
^o^-exled  86  million  linear  yards,  according:  to  statistics  published  by  the 
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thajx  rcport^5d  at  the.  end  of  June ,  aiid  I3  percent  smaller  than -a  year^  earlier* 
Ahout  three-fourth 3  of  the  total  of  6h  nillion  I'crcis  T7as  for  Government 
account.     Governinexit  orders  'Pcrc  20  percent  smaller  tiaan  on  June  27.  '  Orders 
held  «n  OctoDer  3  -^(^r  civilian  fabrics  were  tho  s-iallest  since  March  193S» 
Unfilled  orders  held  at  the  "beginnr'.iig  of  Octoher  •v7erc  eq.iivalent  to  atout  I6 
weeks  output  at  the  rate  of  production  maintained  during' th.e  first "9^'Onths  of 
the  year. 

,  Tahle  5''"  cloth:    Unfilled  orders  reported  hy  119  mills, 

,     ,    ■       .  United  States,  specified  dates  19^0-U2 , 


Date 


I9U0 

March  3O  . . . 
June  29  . . . 
Septemher  28 
Lecemher  2S 

19^41 

March  29  . . . 

June  22   

Septemoer  27 

19^42 

Janiaary  3  •  • 
March  2S  . . . 

June  27   

Octoher  3  ♦  - 


Government 

1,000' 
linear  • 
yards 

12,g06 
28,1+57 

20,lU8 
23,018 
29,010 

5U,126 

51,519- 

80»^95 
.  614,010 


Men  |_s  wear 
Other 

lyOOO 

linear  . 
yards. 

21,297 
17, 5S^ 
19,200 

25.799 

U0,256 
^9, 31^5 

Us, 5^6 

3^,189 
27.243 
21,520 
15.031 


1,000 
linear 
yards 

22,0U5 
27,000 
32,006 
5^,256 

6o,UoU 

72,333 

77.55b 

Sg,3i5 
7S.762 

102,0,15 
79,091 


Women ' 
wear 


s  :■  Auto  : 
: cloths  1/ 


Total 


.1,000 
linear 
yards _ 

k,  U29 

12,933 
10,919 

11,  -5+03 

12,170 

18,961 
17,805 

12,  ^70 

10,357 
7.9^9 
6,307 


1,000  1,000- 

linear  linea^r 

yards  yards 

1,136  27,610 

3,06U  U2,997 

2,927  115,852 

2,k3k  68,153 


2,675 

5,^05 
3.097 


75,2^9 

96,899 


1,50s  102,293 

672  89,791 

9  109,973 
85,628 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Statistics  of  Wool  Manufacture,  published  by  the 
National  Association,  of  "^001  Manufacturers.     Statistics  are  for  cloth  con- 
taining "by  weight  ove^r  25  percent  of  yarns  -spun  on  the  woolen  and  worsted 
system  cloth  less  than.  50  inches  wide  reported  in  equivalent  5^  inch  yarda^Si 
1/  Excludes  cloth  with  pile  or  jacquard  design. 

Stocks,  of.  Wool  on  '\cto'ber  3  Much  Larger 


Than  a.  Year  Earlier 


Stocks  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool  held  "by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  on  Octoher  3  totaled  605  million  pounds  (greasy  shorn  and 
pulled  hasis).    About  288  million  pounds  were  domestic  wools  and  317  million 
pounds  were  foreign  wools.    As  stocks  in  the  hands  of  growers  were  believed  to 
he  small,  the  ahova  total  includes  most  of  the  wool  available  for  commercial 
purposes  at  the  heginning  of  Octoher.    Additional  quantities  of  pulled  wool 
will  be  availa.hle  from  month  to  month  from  domestic  slaughterings  of  sheep  and 
lamhs,  but  new  clip  domestic  shorn  wools  will  not  be  available  in  quantity 
until  late  spring  or  sumraer.    On  September  27,  19^1,  dealers  and  manufacturers 
reported  421  million  pounds. .of  wool  on  hand.  ■ --The  totals  for'19l41  and  19^+2  are 
not  strictly  compara.ble  because  of  the  larger  number  of  firms  reporting  in 
I9I42.     Stocks  nn  October  3,  this  year  were,  m'j.ch  larger  .than  in  any  recent  year, 
but  not  unusually  la^rge  in  relation  to  the  current  high  rate  of  mill 
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consvonption.    Stocks  rep6t*ted  by  dealers  and  nanuf acturers  amounted  to  about 
a  6  nonths'   supply  at  the  October  rate  of  consumption. 

A  breaicdovm  of  the  October  figures  shows  that  about  U76  million  pounds 
(nearly  80  percent)  were  v^rools  ■•^radin.^  finer  than  U^s,  the  grades  required  in 
manufacture  of  Array  fabrics.    About  129  million  pounds  vere  -\hs  and  coarser, 
including  carpet  wools.    The  coarse  wools  are  not  being  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  Army  fabrics.     Orade  U^s,  hov^ever,  are  used  in  certain  woolen  fabrics 
for  lend-lease  and  war  aid,  for  which  orders  are  now  pending. 

Table  6.-  Stocks  of  wool  and  similar  fibers  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  greasy  shorn  aixd  |>tilled  "basifl,  October  3,  19U2  1/ 


Domestic 


G-rade 


!ign 


Total 


Dealers  -Manufac- 
:  turers 


Dealers  Dealers  -Manufac- 

:  turers  :  :  turers 


1,000 

•QOund; 


1,000 

Tjounds 


Sheep* s  wool  : 

Ungraded  2/  :  17,670   

Fine  iShs  and  finer)   :  35,86U  75,3l6 

1/2  blood  (bOs-62s)   ;  20,202  27,9gU 

3/S  blood  (5bs-58s)  :  32,32U  3i+,l62 

1/^  blood  (50s-52g)  i2,lbn  21,^33 

Low  1/^  biocd  (^-Ss-^Ss)  .  ;  2. 115  U.211 

Total  above  (suited  to 

Army  fabrics)    121, 3U7  l63,6ll 

Common  (kks)   ;  kjo  1,379 

Braid  and  coarser  (36s-UOs)  : 

and  fine  caxpet  wools  :  377      •  336 

Coarse  carpet  wools  :  27  -12 

Total  sheep's  wool  :  122,230  165^338' 

Mohair  . . . ,  : 

Alpaca  ,  : 

;Other  llama  fibers   

Camel '  s  hair   : 


1,000 

noxm'ls 


15.027 

2.325 

21,813 
8,0ii6 
^.928 


1,000 
TDOunds 


66,9^9 
1S,0U8 

32.325 

"6.712 


1,000 

t>ounds 


1,000 

pounds 


17,670 

■51.351  1^2.765 

28,593  1+6,032 

5U,137  66,^87 


20,212 


31,132 


53,259 
3.977 

17.132 


133,728 
10,611 

55,368 
28.187 


179.606  297,339 
U,U56  11,990 


17.509 
9,776 


56,201+ 
28.J^ 


29*117 


228,391+     211.3I+7  393,732 

^  12,71+1  5.^451+ 

....               375  722 

•  •   .                  228  130 

216  179 


Compiled  from  Wool  Stocks  Re-oort,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1/  These  statistics  do  not  include  v,rocl  afloat  to  Unit  ed  •  St  ates '  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers, and  wools  held  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  as  a  strategic  reserve, 
2/  Warehouse  and  country  dealer  stocKs.    The  bulk  of  this  wool  probably  is  of  fine 
and  1/2  blood  grades.  . 
Held  chiefly  by  country  dealers. 

Woolen  Cloth  to  be  Purchased  for  Lend-lease 

Bids  were  opened  in  early  December  on  offers  of  10.2  million  yards  of 
woolen  cloth  requested  for  war  aid.     The  items  included  6.8  million  yards  of 
melton,  2,U  million  yards  of  21-ounce  serge  and  1  million  yards  of  oxford 
cloth.     The  wool  used  in  these  fabrics  may  be  all  domestic,  all  foreign  or  a 
50/50  combination.     Specifications  for  melton  call  for  1^-0  percent  of  wools 
grading  U^s  or  finer  and  10  percent  of  58s  grade.     The  serge  calls  for  wool 
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::grad.ing,5S-sv  -Bids,  were  also  opened  in  early  December  on.  3  million  sweaters  ff^r 
war  aid.    New  orde.rs  for-^Ara^  fabrics  were  relatively  saall  in  Npvem'ber. 

:More  Wool  to  be  Avaiaable  for  Civilian .  Faibrics 

in  ^irst-  Half-       ISh'^  ■ 

'Under  an  ajaendment  to  Conservation  Order  M-73  issued  December  10,  the 
worsted  system  will  "be  able  to  use  a  considerably  larger  amount  of  wool  for 
civilian  fabrics  in.the  new  rationin,g  period  v/hicii  begins  February  1,  19'+5»  ^ 
supplementary  quota  of  10  percent  is  also  added  to  the  quota  for  the  present 

■period,  which  expires  January  31.     Q,uotas  for  the  woolen  system  and  for  the 
manufacture  .of  ■  floor  coverings  .remain.-unchanged.     The  amendnjent,  provides  that 
mills  ma-y  ca.rry  over  any  unused  portion  of  the  civilian  quota  from  nhe  period 
to  the  next.    As  now,-  the  quotas  are  in 'two  parts       a  quota  for  unrestricted 
use,  and  a  bonus  to  be  used  only  in'fabrics  in  which  wool  is  blended  with 
other  fabrics,  with  a  jaaximum  of  65  percent  of  new  wool.    The  order  also  con- 

:tinues  provisions  by  which  quotas  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
of  coarse  wools  used  (grades  ^s  and  coarser,  and  coarse  alpaca  and  llama). 
The  increase  in  consumption  on  the  v/orsted  system  will  provide  additional 
fabrics  for  the  19^3  fall  season..   Production  of  civilian  fabrics  has  declined 

.sharply  in  recent  months..  ' 

Table  7'-  Mill  consumption  of  new  wool  permitted  for  civilian  use  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  basic  quarterly  poundage  l/ 


Period 


August  3',  19U2«January  31,  I9I13 

•     :  Quota  

■  Bonus  2/  

Supplementary  ^ 

Quota  

-    Bonus  2/   , .  .  , 

6  months  total  kj 
February. 1-May  2,  I9U3 

Quota  

Bonus  2/   

May  3-July  31,  19I+3 

Quota  

Bonus  2/   

6  months  total  kj  . . 


Worsted  * 

• 

Woolen.  / 

• 

Carpet 

Percent  : 

Percent 

Percent 

■    20  • 

.5. 
.  25 

50 

5 

.  .  30 

50 

15 
20 

■  2.5 
12.5 

25 

15 
20 

2.5 
12.5 

25 

70 

30 

50 

• 

1/  Basic  quarterly  poundage  equals  .one  half  the  quantity  used  for  all  purposes 
durin.3  the  first  6  months  of  19^-1. 

2J  May  be  used  only  in  blended' fabrics  with  a  maximum  wool  content  of  65 
percent. 

3/  Conservation  order  M-73  as  amended  December  10,  19^2, 

5/  Qaot  as  may  be  increased  for  all  systems  except  floor  coverings  in  proportioa 
to  the  quantities  of  coarse  wools  used  (grades  hhs  and  coarser,  and  coarse 
alpaca  and  llama)* 
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Livestock:    Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  "by  species',  . 
'■'   ■  ■'       l!lovem"ber  IS'^S,  with  comparisons 


•  ■              ■                 .  ■ 

Jen. -Oct . 

I9U1  , 

19^2 

Item        '  ■ 

'  :•  Unit  : 
• 

19^0  ; 

• 

19^1  ; 

19U2  ; 

Nov.  * 

Oct. 

Nov . 

_  

Cattle  and  calves  - 

• 

— — . 

iJuHiDer  slaughtered  under 

• 

Federal  inspection: 

•  • 

1 1    -1  1 1 1 , 

M-.IHM- 

l|,570 

5.260 

In  C 

3,526 

U,Q12 

U,6S2 

1  1  CT 

M'ox 

1  '7  r\ 

739 

■  .        II          '  • 

3,015 

9,001  10,3^7 

yHl 

1  ,£-C0 

1 ,015 

Percentage  ccv;s  and  heifers 

•        11          '  • 
«  1 

M4.0 

1  1  1  1'  y 

1^5,2 

51.-2 

57. 7 

•  *  rm^     _  . 

11,529 

■  ^,,733 

4 

5  |3 

Km 

Average  live  v/eight: 

r-,  +•  4-  T  >^ 

••TV 

942 

959 

,  955 

ybu 

922 

.  II 

19  i+ 

206 

'J  1  A 

<::iO 

d.H\J 

Total  dressed  veight : 

•  ^/1 4  T      TV  » 

4,116 

^,731 

^.367 

blO 

U70' 

1+9  5 

551 

.  55 

/o 

Shipments  of  feeder  cabtle  aiid 

calves  to  seven'  Corn  Bfelt 

T        ~7  C  /\  ' 

1,750 

1,1+3^ 

1,559. 

271+ 

Hob 

nogs  - 

• 

Number  slaughtered  iinder 

• 

TTl        1                T         •                           1  * 

•  It 

33,916 

36.1^2 

U2,096  ^,561 

4,218 

f—      /nO  ~7 

5,023 

T  *L 

234 

2lf2 

2U5 

233 

Percentage  packing  sows,  are  of 

ih 

lb 

all  purchases  at "seven  markets 

•    P  C  t  • 

12 

12 

8 

10 

Total  production  under    -  '  ' 

• 

Federal  inspection: 

• 

5.i'-^3 

U,956 

5,337 

607 

591 

•     ff  11 

.  1 , 200 

1,19^ 

1,361 

1U2 

Average  yield  per  hog: 

:  132.9 

138.1 

1U0.8 

153>3 

140.  3 

•  It 

:  30.9 

33.1 

32. U 

31.1 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month: 

» 

V  282 

•  ■ 

350 

0  r~  T 

257 

T   3       0  / 

•  11 

1           —  —  _ 

176 

53 

3/  55 

Sheer)  and  lambs  -- 

• 

iJumDer  sla.ughtered  under 

• 

:l^,^73 
:  36 

15,130 

17.32^ 

1,U24 

2,3UU 

2,126 

82 

39 

37 

86 

Total  dressed  weight  

r  :-Mil.lh. 

:    ,  53^ 

;  627 

710 

,  57 

91 

Shipments  -of  feeder  lamos  to 

.^52 

:  3.035 

2,362 

2,900 

219 

976 

Total  dressed  vreight  of  live- 

stock slaAirhber-'^d  under 

Federal  inspection   

. : Mil. lb. 

:  11, 960 

12,)+UU 

lU,3gi 

1,39V' 

1.532 

ly  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana, ,  Michigan, 
"^fisconsin,  ■  Minnesota,  Iov,'a,'  and  Nebraska.  .. 
2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
2ii  Preliminary. 
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Livestock  ^prices  per  100  pounds  (except  Wlie±*e  noted) by  species, 
NovemlDer  19^2,  With  comparisons 


:  19U1     :  Nov.. 

19^2 

Iteid'  • 

:  annual  il32k-2S: 
'  average:  average: 

I9U1 

Sept . 

i  Oct.     •  Nov. 

:    Dol.        Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

Cattle  and  calves  -                   :  ■' 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first: 
hands  at  Chicago;  : 

Choice  and  Prime   12.23      lU.OS  13.59  11.95    "15.69  16.32 

Good.-  :  11.36      12.36  11.73  11.2V      1^.63  15.07 

Medium  |.  10.02      10. 30  9.U5  10.22      12.87  13.IO 

Common  ,   8.6U       8.36  7.U9  8. 85      10.79      10. 7S 

All  grades   11.33      11-^9  12. 06  11. Uo      lU,Sk  15.21 

&ood  grade  cows  at  Chicago  ..:  8.^13  7.79  7.32  8.0V  11.11  12.21 
Vealers,  G-ood  and  Choice  at  : 

Chicago    12.17      12..02  10. 52  12.28      14.99  lV,-50 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  :  •  .  ' 

Kansas  City    9.951/8.88  8.81  9-3^      11. 6U  11.83 

Average  price  paid  hy  packers: 

All  cattle  :  9.ll^     ■  7.63  .7. SO  8.74'    11.10  10.79 

Steers   :  10. 67     ■     2/  10. 30  10.72      I3.IO  13-30 

Calves   :  10.12       9-33  7-97  9-32      11.25  11-57 

Hogs  -                                        :  ■  ■  , 

Average  market  price  aX            i  , 

Chicago :  ■  ■  .  .  ,  , 

Barrows  and  gilts  .:  9-^7    '     2/'  -6.16  10.22      1U.67  1^.97 

Sows  :  9-3V    '     1/  5.SV  9-77      IV.IS  15.00 

All  purchases   :  9.^5    '    9-21  6,11  10. 16      lk,k^  1U.9S 

Average  price  paid  hy  packers:  9.^2  9.8U  5.96  10. lU  1U.3I  l4.67 
Average  price  No.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at  Chicago  1/  .  :  70. i+     '  86.8  ^k,5  70.7        34»1  77-3 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at          '  :  ■ 

Chicago  U/   13.4        11.6  9.5  IV.V       17.2    •  19.4 

Sheep  and  lamhs  -                       :  /   

Slaughter  lambs,  G-ood               2  "  .        '    '      '  ' 

and  Choice  grade  at  Chicago  ;  11. 32      I3.6O  9.^9  11.32      1^.20  1U.32 
Feeding  lambs.  Good  and  ' 

Choice  grade  at  Omaha  :  '     12.86.     8. 62 .  10. 3^      12. 89      12. 20 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  grade  : 

•  at  Chicago   .v.,.  5.V3'      5.9V  V.2U  5.31      5-95  5.7s 

Average  price  paid  by  packers:  •     '  ■  •       .  . 

for  sheep  and  lambs  ..  :  10. 16'     12. 3I  S.M  10.05      11-57  10-93 

Index  retail  meat  prices  5/  .:  92.4      100.6  83.7  ,    9^.9      112.3      112. S 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 

workers  6/   :  127         100  102.  ikl         1S4  187 

1/  1925-29  average;  not  available  prior  to  1925- 

2/  Not  available.  "  ■       '  •   .  . 

3/  Cents  per  bushel, 

5/  Number  of  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  poiinds  of  live  hogs. 
5/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  converted  to  1924-29  base. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  1924-29  =  100. 


16.77 
15.40 
13-44 
10.67 
15.30 
12.56 

14.50. 

12.62 

H 
2/ 


13.9V 

14.03 
13.96 

80. 5 
17.3 

i4,74 
12.^^ 

2/  li/i: 

2 
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Wool:    Vi.%11  consjimptibn  and  machine  activity,  United  States, 
.selegtcd  periods,  19^0-^2 


Item 


Mill  consumption 

(revised  bc.sls)  ^/ 
Grease  "basis  6/  - 

Apparel  wool  -.  

Domestic  

Foreign 

(duty  paid)   

C'arpet  vrool  - 
Foreign 

(duty  free)   

Scoured  "basis  - 

Apparel  wool  ...... 

Carpet  wool  ....... 


Machine  activity. 
Hours  per  available 
machine  — 

Worsted  com'bs  ..... 

Bradford   

French  o , . 

Worsted  spindles  .. 
Woolen  spindles  ... 
Worsted  and 
woolen  looms  - 

Broad  

Harrow  

Carpet  and  r\ig 
looms  - 

Broad  

Narrow  , 


■Aggregate' 


19^0,':  19U1 


19^1 


1,000 

TDounds 


1,000 
pounds 


],000 


Jan, -Oct c  1/ 


19^^2 


\1  e  e  k  1  y  ave  r  r,  ge 


Oct. 

I9hi 

2/ 


1,000 


pounds  poundS' 


6"59,6l2  967.685 
^86,756 ■  ^93,934 


203,303  822,939 
398,635  U26,185 


1.52,862 . 1+73,751  kok,e&s  ^56,75^ 


138, 7U6  199,^53  167,890  •  51,195 
309,163    509, oiU   U2U,6sU  ^70,529 


o:'  ,703   138,917   116>  51^ 


36,896 


Vfe^kly  average  in  hours 


1,000 
poTinds 


20,0^5 

10,975 

9,070 

U,027 

10,399 
2,796 


Sept  B 
I9U2 


1,000 
po"!ands 


I9.95B 
10,766 

9,192 

803 

io,U6i 

609 


Oct. 

19112 

1,000 
pounds 


21,556 
12,22U 

9,332 


1,080 

11,263 
810 


55,1 

S6.7 

86.0 

90.5 

92.2 

8i+.2  ' 

8i+.3 

^3-5 

7^.9 

73 

77.6 

.  81. 3 

72.2 

68.8 

79  »H  • 

.  110.6 

lll-.O 

115-3  .,• 

113.8 

107.0 

llif.l 

3.7.7  ' 

:6l.O.'^ 

6D;U 

58-.9  V 

65.1 

57.7 

60.9 

U3.2 

63.8  ■ 

63.3 

•  7^.^  ■ 

68.7 

73.1 

77*2 

■39.0 

61.^- 

60.  U 

^•71.1 

6U.1' 

69cU 

70.9 

13.6 

31.7 

31-3 

■  3^.^ 

37^^ 

■  31.3 

36.2 

37.9 

50.8 

50.8 

5^.3 

36.6 

39.3 

21„9 

30,8 

31.0 

23.1 

31.7 

18.2 

20.0 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the .Bureau  of '  the  Census.      '  ' 

!_/  The  January- C)ctobcr  period  covers       weeks  in  19^+1  and  U3  weeks  in  19^2.  Hence 

the  totals  are  not  com.para'ble, 

2/  ^'^lee'iZ  period. 

3/  Revised. 

5/      week  periods 

^/  New  "basis  adopted  "by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  January  19^2.     Apparel  wool 
includes  all  domestic  wools  and  all  duty  paid  foreign  wools.     Carpet  wool  includes 
only  foreign  v/ools  entered  free  of  duty  frr  the  manufacture  of  floor  covering,  press 
cloth,  knit  or  felt  boots  or  lum"bermen' s  socks.     In  this  ta'ble  data  for  19^0  and 
19^1  have  been  adjusted  to  the  new  "basis. 

GJ  Total  of  shorn  and  pulled  ^^rool.    Pulled  wool,  grease  "basis,   is  in  condition 
TF^r-.e jved  from  punerlef;  and  is  mostly  v/ashed. 


EiBCEMBIlE  19)12 


~  22  - 


Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  raw  materials  in 
the  United  States,  selected  periods,  1939-^2 


Item  . 

Average 

19UI  :  19U2 

1939  :  19^0  ;  19U1 

Nov.  |Sept.  *  Oct,  [  Nov, 

:  Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 

Boston  market  - 

Territory,   scoured  iDasis  -  ■ 
Shs,  70s,  80s  (fine)  staple 

com'bing  

56s  (3/2  "blood)  com'bing  ..... 

^bs  (low  l/k  blood)   

Bright  fleece,  greasy  - 
6^s,  70s,  80s  (fine)  delaine 

56s  (3/^  blood)  com'bing  

hGs  (low  l/k  blood)   

Foreign  wool  -  in  bond 
at  Boston  l/  - 
Sydney      scoured  basis  «' 

6Us,  70s,  good  com'bing  ..... 
Cape  -  scoured  basis 

12  months,  com'bing  ., 

Montevideo  -  grease  basis  - 

Merinos  (60-6)+s)   

Is  (56s)  

Prices  received  by  farmers, 

grease  basis,  15th  of  month 

Textile  fibbers: 

Wool,  .territory  fine  staple  2/ 
Cotton,  15/16"  Middling  ' 
Rayon  yarn,  I50  denier  k) 
Rayon  .staple  fiher  ^/ 

'Viscose  I-I/2  denier  . 

Acetate  5  denier  ..... 


82.7 

96.3 

108.8 

112.5 

119.0 

119.0 

119.0 

69.3 

79.7 

91.2 

96.2 

103.5 

103.5 

103.5 

62.6 

76.1 

82.3 

86.5 

91.5 

91.5 

91.5 

32.9 

3S.0 

U3.a 

■  -^7.0 

U7.0 

1+7.0 

36.2 

hi, 2 

^6.8 

50.2 

53.0 

53.5 

5^.0 

35.5 

l+l.O 

U6.5 

50.0 

■  ^9.5 

^9.5 

^9.5 

58.6 

67.9 

72.7 

70.5 

79.0 

79.0 

79.0 

53.7 

62.9 

70.9 

69.0 

76.5 

76.5 

76.5 

26.1 
28.3 

31.2 

32. i+ 

1+0. U 
3S.6 

1+1.5 
39.5 

1+3,0 
1+2.2 

1+3.0 
1+2.2 

1+3.0 
1+2.2 

22.3 

28.3 

35.5 

36.6 

39.7 

39.7 

39.7 

82.7  96.3 
9.30  10.17 
51.6  53-0 


25,0 
1+6.0 


25.0 
1+3.0 


10S.8   112.5   119.0  119.0  119.0 

13.92    16.38    18. 72  18.89  19.21 

53.6     55.0     55.0  55.0  55.0 

25.0     25.0     25.0  25.0  25.0 

1+3,0     1+3.0     1+3.0  1+3.0  1+3.0 


Compiled  from  reports  rf  the ' Agric\iltural  Marketing  Administration  except  as  other- 
wise noted.  ' 
!_/  Before  payment  of  duty.     Compiled  from  the  Boston  Commercial*  Bulletin. 
2/  Scoured  basis,  Boston  market.  ■    '  ' 

^  Average  at  10  markets.        '  '  ■  . 

MJ'  Domestic  yarn,  first  quality,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
F.o.b.  producing  plants.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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After  five  days  return  to 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTUEE 
BUBEAU  OE  AGE-ICULTUSAI  ECONOMICS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payment  of  pos  tage  $300 
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